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Effective Merchandising 


E. R. 


HE primary requisite for effective 
merchandising is always 
ACCURATE KNOWLEDGE— 

1. Of past sales experience. 

2. Of what type of merchandise is 
selling at present. 

3. Of what quantity of each type is 
being sold. 

4. Of how much stock of the wanted 
merchandise is on hand—Is it enough to 
furnish a complete assortment? 

5. Of what new merchandise is being 
called for and what seems to be the 
trend of demand and style. 

6. Of what merchandise there is that 
is not moving—How much there is of 
it—At what rate is it selling—Why 
isn’t it moving faster. 

The merchandise manager who can 
obtain possession of these facts with re- 


gard to each of his departments either 
weekly or monthly is in a position to 
take prompt action— 

1. To put in stock and promote 
through advertising or display those 
items which are in demand, 

2. To complete broken assortments in 
staple lines. 

3. To accelerate the movement of 
that merchandise which is not selling 
by a reduction in price or other means, so 
that the funds at his disposal may be em- 
ployed to the greatest possible advantage. 


A concrete example of the application 
of the above method of operation may be 
observed in the classified sales and stock 
report of a woolen dress goods depart- 
— sample figures of which are given 

ow: 


WOOL DRESS GOODS 


Stock at Retail [Qo Total 


Classification 


38 Pl. Col’d Kasha 

310 Pl. Col’d Velveteen 

31 Pl. Col’d Twills 

32 Pl. Col’d B’cloth 

34 Pl. Col’d Jersey 

43 Mannish Mixtures 

37 Pl. Col’d Flannel 

48 Nov. Kasha 

Remaining 34 Classifications .... 


As a result of a study of the above. 


figures, an inspection of the stock actu- 
ally carried in the department was made 
and the following action was taken— 
1. The stock of plain colored kasha, 
velveteen and twills was found to be 
very low in some of the most wanted 


Net Sales 

for Sept. 
3,512 
2,852 
1,674 
1,880 
1,644 
1,600 
1,076 
744 
4,292 


19,274 * 


Stock 
10.6 


100 % 
*These figures are not actual, but indicate relative relationships. 


colors — burgundy, green and bois de 
rose—and the assortment was immedi- 
ately replenished by additional pur- 
chases of these colors. This placed the 
amount of stock on hand in a more cor- 
rect ratio to the amount of sales outlet 
of each fabric. 


| 
a 
% Total 
Sept. 30th Sales 
17.8 4 
7.6 11.3 
10,600 15.0 8.1 
1,100 1.5 5-5 
2,550 3.6 3.8 
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2. A promotion on velveteen was 
organized by means of newspaper adver- 
tising, store window display, and de- 
partmental display, including dresses 
fashioned of the fabric, so that the cus- 
tomers might more readily realize the 
possibilities of the fabric in a garment. 
The result of this was to place vel- 
veteen first on the list in sales volume 
and greatly increase the sales of an al- 
ready popular fabric, besides bringing 
added sales volume to the department on 
other merchandise. Kasha was treated 
in a similar manner. In these two in- 
stances the promotion of the most 
wanted fabrics assured us the greatest 
possible return on the money invested in 
our advertising and brought to the cus- 
tomers’ attention the type of fabric most 
in vogue. 

3. The amount of money invested in 
mannish mixtures was greater than any 
classification in this particular depart- 
ment, yet in sales volume it was only 6th 
in order of importance and was absorb- 
ing 15% of the of the entire investment 
to yield only 8% of the total sales vol- 
ume. Apparently the stock investment 
was out of line for the outlet, and actual 
inspection of the merchandise revealed a 
number of patterns and colors which had 
not sold. It therefore became necessary 
to reduce this merchandise in price in 
order to move it and place the invest- 
ment in a more proper relation to the 
outlet. 

The same condition was to a certain 
extent true of other less important 
classifications assembled under the head- 
ing of “Remaining Classifications.” Re- 
ductions were found to be necessary in 
the case of a number of patterns which 
had not moved. 

The foregoing is just one example of 
the benefit of having actual facts as to 
the condition of the stock investment 
and sales outlet in every department. 
With the rapid changes of style which 
take place today we find that while 
kasha may be the most important and 
leading fabric today, tomorrow may be 
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the day of velveteen, twills, or jersey, $0 
that frequent information as to the style © 


trend is most necessary. 
Facts vs. Opinions 


Operating under conditions such as | 
these, it is essential to be able to obtain © 
actual information as to what conditions 
are, rather than to have to rely upon the 
observation of the buyer or merchandise | 
manager who normally would have ~ 
only an opinion as to what was happen- — 
ing or was going to happen in the de- 
partment. ‘The reliability of opinions 
of even the best informed is often ques- 
tionable. In this connection I am re- 
minded of an experience of ours some — 
months ago with our rug department. 
Our rug buyer stated that the largest 
part of his volume in oriental rugs was 
done in 9x12 size rugs. This was some 
time after. we had installed our monthly 
classified sales and stock report. Upon 
the study of this we found that the 
greater part of our volume was, as a 
matter of fact, done in small 3x5 throw 
size rugs. Formerly most of our busi- 
ness had been done in the larger size, but 
conditions had changed because of the 
increasing number of small apartments, 
which had created more of a demand for — 
the smaller size rugs. Acting on this in- 
formation we increased ‘our assortments | 
of the small size rugs and we were en- 
abled to profit by this information. 

What I wish to point out, however, | 
in this particular case is that although 
the buyer of rugs was one of the most 
successful we had ever had and his opin- 
ion was probably as good as could be se- 
cured, yet the actual facts were directly 
opposite to his opinion—which only — 
proves that even the best and most skill- 
ful of us, if we simply rely on observa- | 
tion alone, may make mistakes which the 
study of facts would prevent us from 
committing. 

Similar instances to the above occur 
frequently in every store and should fur- 
ther emphasize the importance of get- © 
ting into each department’s stocks as fre- 
quently as possible, collecting the facts 
with regard to the conditions, analyzing © 
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them and taking prompt action either to 
capitalize the possibilities which they 
show or to correct the mistakes which 
they bring to light. 

Purchasing in Correct Quantities 

The greatest problem in merchandis- 
ing is to purchase wanted merchandise 
in the correct quantities. Experience has 
taught that the chief mistake in the oper- 
ation of our business is over-buying, buy- 
ing that is done on individual opinions as 
to what is required, and not in accor- 
dance with the facts as to previous ex- 
perience and present conditions. What 
is needed for successful merchandising 
is up-to-the-minute records which will 
enable the store to speed up turnover on 
popular merchandise, maintain complete 
assortments of staples, and insure a com- 


plete clean-up of <n stock be- 
fore it depreciates too in selling 
value. 

We believe that proper study and con- 
sideration, on the part of our buyers and 
merchandise staff, of information similar 
to the above regarding their departments 
or group of departments will increase 
their confidence and courage when going 
into the market, so that they will not be 
placed to so great a degree under the in- 
fluence of the super-salesmen at the 
sources of supply. 

Proper consideration and analysis of 
the facts about operations will enable 
stores to merchandise more soundly, 
more effectively, and help to achieve the 
greatest progress in the building up of 
sales, net profit and good will. 


Budgeting the Payroll 


Conrap SCHENKMAN 


NTIL about five years ago, it was 

the custom in most stores for the 

superintendent to receive expense figures 

after the salaries and wages had been 

paid and to remark, in cases where these 

figures were high, that “something must 
be done” to reduce them. 

The various compilations of statistical 
information, which have allowed such ex- 
cellent standards and comparisons of ex- 
pense figures, indicated sometime ago 
the fact that about 15 per cent of the 
sales were paid out in salaries and wages. 
Forward looking merchants, adopting 
from industry the principles of scientific 
management, made use of such statistics 
to develop that function of management 
known as budgeting. Instead of first 
paying the wages and then viewing the 
result with alarm, the more progressive 
houses now determine more or less ex- 
actly what wages will be paid before the 
work is done. 

In so complex an organization as the 
modern department store, it will be seen 
at once that'a variety of problems are to 
be considered. To simplify the discussion 


as far as possible, attention will be di- 
rected to the one item of “direct selling 
salaries” which is about 5 per cent of 
total sales. 

It will be well to point out that, in 
budgeting, every element must be taken 
into consideration, since service must be 
maintained in all departments and at all 
times. The following plan, in brief, rep- 
resents a plan which has been tried suc- 
cessfully in a large store. 

In preparing the budget, the following 
elements must be considered: 
a—The —— layout of the depart- 


b—The nz ce of the merchandise 
c—The department selling percentage 
d—The standard daily sales per sales 


person 
e—The sales for the same week the pre- 
vious year 
f—This year’s tendencies 
Application of Budget 
To be more explicit, a single depart- 
ment will be considered; namely, the 
muslin underwear department. We will 
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assume that the number of counters make 
it imperative that no less than ten girls 
be continually on the job. This depart- 
ment, under normal conditions, should 


have a direct selling expense of about 5 . 


per cent. It is customary for a girl in 
this department tc sell about $65 per 
day, or, roughly, a total of $400 a week. 
Suppose that for the previous year the 
sales for that week amounted to $8,000, 
and that this year, so far, the department 
has gone ahead about 10 per cent. For 
the purpose of this illustration, let us as- 
sume that the department has just com- 
pleted a sale and that th-» had, at the 
time this budget was prepared, 30 people 
in the department. By dividing $8,800, 
the probable business that will be done in 
the course of the week for which we are 
planning, by $400, the standard weekly 
sales per salesperson, we find that 22 
people will be required to give efficient 
service, and therefore it is proper to re- 
duce the selling force of that department 
from 30 to 22, a reduction of 8 girls. 
Since these salespeople are familiar 
with store system, it can be seen that it 
would be expensive to dispense with their 
services entirely, and it has been our cus- 
tom to transfer them to a sundry aisle or 
bargain table section. The number of 
people necessary to actually handle the 
sales will be determined from day to day 
and the sales force either augmented or 
further reduced on the basis of the busi- 
ness actually done. Experience shows, 
however, that only on rare occasions is 
it necessary to correct the budget. 
When examining weekly sales reports 
of individual sales clerks, it is necessary 
from time to time to take action in case 
a salesperson is not operating efficiently. 
If individual conferences on the part of 
the clerk and her attendance at salesman- 


- ship classes fail to increase her produc- 


tion, she is transferred to the sundry 
aisle. There it is possible, from the bar- 
gain items which are on sale, to gauge 
very clearly the capacity of the indi- 
vidual and to determine the interest and 
willingness with which the job is being 
tackled. Weekly reports by three ob- 
servers are submitted to the office for 
action and on the basis of their reports 


two or three salespeople are generally 
dropped each week for inefficiency. The | 
number of people in the sundry aisle 
range from 60 to 100. : 
In the sundry aisle then, there are gen- © 
erally one or two salespeople familiar — 
with each department that requires ex- 
perienced help. In an emergency the | 
superintendent is in a position to furnish 
experienced workers to a department that 
is selling under pressure. At such times, — 
an experienced worker is much to be 
preferred to one not familiar with the 
stock. 
With a sales force of about 1000, the 
maximum calls per day from the depart- 
ments for additional clerks have rarely ex- 
ceeded 20. Again, all departments are 
usually not busy at the same time. When 
the knit underwear department is very 
busy, the sales in the muslin underwear — 
are commonly slow. 


Advantages of Budget 


By following up the sales percentage © 
of each department and each individual — 
clerk, and by furnishing a department 
with just enough and not too many sales- — 
people for each week, it is possible to re- | 
duce selling costs and yet give service. | 
Such scientific planning is far superior to — 
the plan of carrying in a department the 
same number or approximately the same 
number of people over a dull period. The | 
latter method works an injustice on the — 
salespeople because it does not permit 
them to turn in good sales records and 
earn commissions, and it works a hard- 
ship on the department by bringing about — 
a high selling cost, which is always diffi- 
cult and sometimes impossible to reduce. © 

It will be seen, then, that by budget- 
ing the payroll in advance, a superin- — 
tendent is able to give efficient service, 
reduce the selling cost, permit the em- 
ployees to turn in good sales, maintain a 
valuable reserve in the form of the sun- 
dry aisle from which to draw salespeople — 
with special stock knowledge and from 
which to weed out the _ inefficient. 
Finally, the plan allows the management 
at all times to know the selling salaries 
in advance. 
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Price Maintenance 
cAn Outline of the Advantages and Disadvantages 
Compiled by Joun W. WINGATE 


NUMBER of decisions by the 
United States Supreme Court 

make it illegal under the Sherman Law 
for any manufacturer to fix the price at 
which his article is resold by wholesaler 
or retailer. Practically, the only excep- 
tion to this rule occurs where the manu- 
facturer ships merchandise on consign- 
ment. In this case, the ownership does 
not pass to the consignee, who acts rather 
as an agent, deducting the commission 


‘after the sale and remitting the balance 


to the manufacturer. 

While the manufacturer who has sold 
an article cannot legally fix the resale 
price, he can, technically, refuse to sell 
his product to anyone he wishes, includ- 
ing the price cutter. But if he makes use 
of any organized plan to determine who 
is cutting the price of his goods and if he 
refuses to sell on the basis of such infor- 
mation, his act is judged in restraint of 
trade and illegal. Practically, then, the 
manufacturer can often be compelled to 
sell to the price cutter. 

While the legal status of price main- 
tenance is clear, the economic argu- 
ments are not all on one side of the case 
and manufacturers are still continuing 
to strive for laws that will give their 
products protection from price cutting. 
Accordingly, the following list of the 
advantages and disadvantages of price 
maintenance should be of practical in- 
terest to retailers. 


ADVANTAGES 


1—To the Manufacturer 


A—It allows him to maintain a wide 
market for his product. Price cutting 
tends to result in one competitor after 
another discontinuing the handling of 
the article because of the losses incurred 
through price wars. The survivor who 
continues to handle the item after his 
competitors are eliminated, cannot sell 


it in the quantities sold by the group of 
competitors, and he, too, is likely to dis- 
continue the article, finding it a poor 
“leader” since it cannot be widely ob- 
tained, and because the price cutting may 
have depreciated it in the minds of the 
public. 

B—lIt maintains the reputation of the 
article because it is sold at a fixed and 
standard price. A fluctuating price may 
make some customers doubt the uniform 
high quality of the product. 

C—It protects the “investment” in ad- 
vertising that the manufacturer has made 
in order to develop prestige for his prod~ 
uct. The value of the article lies in 
its intrinsic worth and in its prestige. 
In selling the article, the manufacturer 
claims that he is selling only the article 
and not its prestige. If it is to be sold 
under his brand name, then, he has the 
right to fix the price at which this pres- 
tige is to be sold to the consumer. 


2—To the Retailer 


A—It protects him from the price : 


competition of larger stores and mail 
order houses which through their mass 
buying are able to sell at a lower price. 

B—It protects him from competitors 
who cut the prices on branded merchan- 
dise and make up the losses by selling un- 
branded and privately branded merchan- 
dise at high mark-ups. 

C—It insures the retailer a permanent 
source of supply, that might be closed by 
the manufacturer should the former cut 
the price. 


3—To the Consumer 


A—lIt results in all consumers paying 
the same for identical merchandise. 

B—It results in competition among 
manufacturers to give the public the best 
article at a price. It avoids monoply that 
might develop through a price war in 
which ail except one brand is eliminated. 
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C—It places competition entirely on a 
quality and service basis. 

D—It protects the public against un- 
scrupulous merchants who attract cus- 
tomers by cutting prices on branded 
goods and then endeavor to sell them in- 
ferior merchandise on which the mer- 
chants can make a larger profit. 


DISADVANTAGES 


1—To the Manufacturer 


A—It would make it necessary for 
him to work out methods of taking back 
merchandise that proves unsaleable in 
some locations at the fixed price and of 
disposing of such stock. 

B—lIt would prevent retailers from 
creating wide interest in a manufac- 
turer’s product by cutting prices. Such 
interest might widen rather than narrow 
the market. 


2—To the Retailer 


A—It would make the retailer the 
manufacturer’s outlet. It would make 
it impossible for him to determine his 
own price policies as the manufacturer 
does. It would deprive him of what he 
regards as his fundamental right to sell 
as he likes what is his. 

would prevent mark-downs 
when necessary to reduce stock and ob- 
tain advantageous stock turnover. It 
would thus seriously interfere with the 
practice of scientific merchandising. 

C—lIt would make it impossible for 
the retailer to increase sales by attracting 
people to his store because of cut prices on 
standard goods. 

D—It would deprive the larger stores 
and the stores giving few expensive ser- 
vices of the advantages of being able to 
undersell competitors. They feel they 
have a legitimate right to do this be- 
cause of their savings in expense, and 
purchasing power. Lower prices are 
their rightful weapon against stores giv- 
ing more service. 

E—It would result in the manufac- 
turer rather than the retailer guarantee- 
ing the goods. The larger stores, espe- 
cially, are anxious to sell goods on the 
basis of their own integrity rather than 


that of the manufacturer. Thus they 
are better able to insure repeat sales. 
F—It would tend to result in the — 
manufacturer cutting down the retailers’ — 
profits by increasing his price to the re- — 
tailer, wherever manufacturing costs in- | 
crease or a strong demand for the prod- 


uct becomes established. 


3—To the Consumer 


A—It would not give the public the — 
advantage of the different expenses in dif- — 
ferent stores. The customer buying in © 
a self-service cash and carry store, for — 
instance, would have to pay as much as — 
the person who receives the attention of — 


_a salesman, charges her purchases, and | 


has them delivered. 

B—In lines where there is no great — 
competition among manufacturers, it 
would allow some manufacturers and 
some retailers handling their products to — 
make excessive profits. 

C—It would tend to put an artificial — 
barrier in the way of the economic laws — 
of value and price. Changes in supply 
and demand would not affect the price 
and would result in an unbalanced flow — 
of merchandise to the consumer. . 

D—It would tend to result in lack © 
of uniform quality in the branded article 
when costs of material make it impossible © 
for the manufacturer to make a profit 
at the original price. 

E—It would give branded goods spe- 
cial protection over unbranded goods. 
Since the former are not necessarily su- 
perior, they are not entitled to special 
consideration. 

F—It would result in the protection 
of the inefficient retailer. Without price 
maintenance, the inefficient retailer tends — 
to be eliminated and the burden of waste , 
that he saddles on society is kept at a j 
minimum. 

G—It would tend to give customers © 
the idea that the value of merchandise of 
a general class approximates the fixed 
price of a widely advertised brand fall- 
ing in that class. It would be possible, 
then, for retailers to sell their inferior 
goods of that class at a price nearly as 
high as that of the superior branded 
article. 
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EDITORIAL 


HE rapid strides that have been made in recent years in reducing retailing 

practices to a scientific basis are due to the giants of the retail world. It is 
they who have made use of statistical methods in planning the operations both of 
merchandising and of management. The department stores, the mail-order houses, 
and especially the chain stores have clearly perceived the importance of systematizing 
their businesses so that their plans might be the result of actual experience rather 
than of hazy opinions as to existing situations. 


It is the large stores and associations of stores that have seen “writ large” in their 
organizations weaknesses common to retail institutions. The loss of a few dollars 
in a small store through faulty technique does not fire the average small merchant 
to a realization of a need for creating and applying new ideas. But where these 
losses loom in terms of thousands in the large stores, the need for control, for analysis 
and for the remolding of retail operations becomes apparent. 


Again, it is the large stores that are able to devote trained minds to the 
tasks of collecting data and systematizing practices. The smaller merchants are 
fully engrossed in the pressing routine of each day’s buying and selling. There is 
little time to reflect, to theorize upon one’s business, and to invent methods of 
control, the brain-childs perhaps of impractical dreamers. One unwise step may 
lead to grievous loss in the small store. Many smaller merchants prefer the faults 
of the ways they know to the possible dangers of untried and unknown paths. 


But in larger organizations, a single department or section of a department 
may become the laboratory for new ideas. Losses due to experimentation are 
hardly a ripple in the surging operations of the whole. Again, analytical thinkers 
may devote much of their time to pioneering in the application of the scientific 
method to retailing at an expense to the store that is negligible compared to the 
sales volume, and that is continually paying the organization well by pointing out 
the way to a more effective use of capital and human effort. 


There are, then, in this country a comparatively few great emporiums and 
groupings of retail trade that have discovered severally the principles of successful 
retailing, and are mutually disseminating these principles. On the other hand there 
are many thousands of smaller stores, unit and general stores, neighborhood institu- 
tions that are serving the public by making goods accessible to the homes, by dis- 
tributing a wide variety of convenience merchandise. There are also the shopping 
establishments in the towns and small cities that are trying to provide an assortment 
and variety of merchandise to suit the tastes of their particular clientele, but have 
neither the people nor the funds to take part in the pioneer work of retail science. 
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Yet these smaller stores handle fully 65% of the entire retail trade of the 
country. It is doubtful whether the mail order, department and chain stores to- 
gether handle 30% of this business. 


Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover has challenged the retailers of the 
country to take a leading part in decreasing the costs of distribution. He has pre- 
sented them the ideal of service by eliminating the wastes that make necessary the 
wide margin between manufacturing costs and retail prices. The large retailers 
have heeded the cry and are putting their own houses in order, but the great 
majority of retailers who handle most of the goods sold to consumers still use the 
ancient rule of thumb methods and tend to carry excessive stocks. 

Little will be accomplished toward reducing retailing costs until the principles 
of control and the methods of waste reduction evolved by the pioneers, the great 
retail establishments, are laid hold upon by the vast army of merchants who, because 
of their proximity to the consumer, will always handle the bulk of the retail trade. 

It is the worthy duty of the leading merchants and their executives who 
wish to play their part in reducing retailing to a scientific basis to pass on to their 
neighbors in the smaller stores the modern principles they have evolved. 

THE ‘€URNAL OF RETAILING believes it has no more important task to per- 
form thar “us—to communicate to the smaller stores of the country the basic 
principles iid practices of retailing which have been developed by the larger stores, 


but which may be grasped and molded by the smaller ones to suit their particular 


circumstances. 

In late years, many small merchants have been apprehensive over the strenuous | 
competition of chain, large department, and mail order stores. The small merchant — 
must not forget that he has the advantages of proximity to the buying public and 
intimate personal contact and service, of which the giants of the retail world cannot 
boast. His weaknesses are in buying power and efficient methods of control. Group 
buying is counteracting his first weakness and careful study of the mass of material 
appearing in book, magazine, and newspaper form, and affiliation with such an © 
organization as the National Retail Dry Goods Association, will. give him at a 
negligible cost the benefits of nearly all the research of the large stores, research 
that has been carried on at a cost which to him would be prohibitive. 

The small merchant has today a great opportunity if he will but use it. He © 
may learn and apply, if he will, in a short period of time and with little experience — 
conclusions that have been evolved from many costly experiments. He, along with 
his fellow merchants, may perform a most signal service in reducing distribution 
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DEPARTMENTS 


Accounting and Control 


A Merchandise and Purchase Control 


in a Small Department Store 
W. L. G. HamiLton 


N the adoption of a stock control plan, 
we at first considered the necessary 
information that would be required in 
order to keep our departments balanced 
according to the seasons, and we then en- 
deavored to furnish this information with 
as little extra work as possible. System 
is essential, but in the smaller store espe- 
cially too much system is a hindrance. 

We have in the office a chart which is 
termed a departmental stock sheet. The 
use of this sheet and the compiling of the 
information is as follows: 

At the time of taking physical inven- 
tory, a maximum and minimum amount 
of stock is alloted to each department, 
these amounts being based on the turn- 
over of the previous year. Department 
buyers know that they must not go over 
or under the amounts alloted to their de- 
partments, except 10 per cent over the 
maximum is alloted them for special 
orders or fill in of sizes. As soon as any 
department is up to its limit, a check is 
placed on the chart, which indicates to 
the buyer that no orders of merchandise 
for stock can be placed. 

This chart shows across the top the 
departments and the maximum and mini- 
mum amounts alloted. On the left side 
of the chart running downward, are 
shown the dates of the month and, in a 
column opposite each date, the words: 
“Bought,” “Credits,” “On Hand.” 

When physical inventory is taken, the 
departments are charged on the chart for 
the amount of stock on hand. The pur- 
chases each day are then shown under- 
neath the amount on hand. The credits 
which are the sales reduced to a cost 


amount, derived by a set estimated mark- 
up percentage, plus merchandise returned 
from the departments to the manufac- 
turers or wholesale houses, are then 
shown on the chart. Adding the mer- 
chandise bought to the merchandise on 
hand and deducting the credits give the 
amount on hand. Thus the amount on 
hand each day for each department is ob- 
tained as well as the total amount for all 
departments. 

Charging Purchases to Departmeiits 


Purchases are charged to the depart- 
ments from the invoices a3 soon as the 
latter are received. The question has 
been asked why the department is charged 
before the merchandise is received. Our 
organization gave this matter a great deal 
of thought and came to this conclusion: 
Merchandise as a rule is received within 
one or two days after the invoice arrives, 
and if the invoice is not charged against 
the department when it is received, it 
would give the buyer whose stock is up 
to the maximum amount a chance to 
place another order, trusting that he 
could reduce his stock before the arrival 
of any more merchandise. Again, if the 
buyer saw that the department was up to 
the maximum amount, he would be in- 
clined to prolong the checking of the 
merchandise and hold back the invoice 
until the stock was reduced. He might 
thus get two or three more days to sell 
the old stock before the new bill is 
charged. Since our invoices are paid on 
a ten-day basis such delay could not be 
tolerated. Accordingly, the buyers are 
required to check their invoices as soon 
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as possible, to enable the store to realize 
all discounts. 

As soon as the invoices are received, 
the office clerk stamps each with a rubber 
stamp reading: 

Date Received: Order No: 
Via: Date: 
Number: 

Department: 

Checked By: 

Frt. & Ex: 


Each firm is given a house number, 
which is written on the invoice in blue 
pencil. The clerk then takes the invoice 
to the buyer. The buyer produces the 
order book and shows the order for the 
merchandise. ‘The clerk sees whether 
the order has been properly counter- 
signed by the merchandise man; whether 
the terms are the sane as shown on the 
order; and whether the merchandise has 
been shipped according to the instruc- 
tions on the order. If the invoice agrees 
with the order, the clerk writes with blue 
pencil on the back of the order the date 
and amount of the invoice. Should the 
clerk notice that the items on the order 
have been marked off and that another 
date and amount have been written on 
the back of the order, the buyer is then 
questioned as to why he received another 
shipment on this order. 

No buyer is allowed to have any in- 
voice unless the order has been properly 
countersigned. The invoice is journal- 
ized and placed on the buyer’s unchecked 
file. As soon as the merchandise is re- 
ceived, the receiving clerk enters the ship- 
ment in the receiving book, which shows: 
date, number, description, weight, via, 
charges, from, received by, and three 
columns for bill, date and amount. Each 


shipment received is given a number. The 
receiving clerk, after entering the ship- — 
ment, attaches a green tag to the package, — 
carton or case, showing the date received, | 
how received, the receiving number and — 
the amount of carrying charges. 


Buyers’ Duties 
The buyer then checks the merchan- — 


dise against the invoice and after mark- § 


ing the selling price of each item opposite | 
the cost price enters also on the invoice, — 
which has been rubber stamped, the in- | 
formation received from the green tag. © 
He then places the invoice on the checked — 
file. The invoice clerk handles the © 
checked invoice file daily and compares — 
the invoice receiving number with the re- | 
ceiving book, and enters the date and — 
amount in the column in the receiving — 
book opposite the receiving number. This — 
latter procedure gives also a check that © 
avoids the payment of a duplicate invoice. | 

Should the merchandise be received 
without an invoice, the buyer has the | 
privilege of checking it after showing the — 
merchandise manager that he has an 
order for it, properly countersigned. He 
then makes a dummy invoice, placing it 
on the unchecked file until the invoice ar- — 
rives. The invoice clerk can readily see 
while using the receiving book whether 
any shipments have arrived for which the 
corresponding invoices have not been re- 
ceived and entered on the receiving 
record. 

By the use of this plan of stock and 
purchase control, a check on all depart- 
ments as to over and under buy of stock, 
a check on duplicate shipments, and a 
check on duplicate invoice are main- 
tained. 


Trade Groups May Gather Data 
Legally 


By a decision of six to three, the U. S. 
Supreme Court declared on June 1 that 
collection and distribution of statistics 
of production, cost of production, stocks 
on hand, and prices of actual sales, to- 
gether with publication of freight rates, 
does not constitute a violation of the 


Sherman anti-trust law, if the informa- 
tion is not used as the basis for an agree- 
ment to raise prices or limit production. 

That a producer may limit his own 
production by individually taking advan- 
tage of such information is legal, the 
court held. 
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Merchandising Problems 


Branding Women’s Ready-to-Wear 


James L. Fri 


HE tendency toward group buying 

of style merchandise, particularly 
women’s ready-to-wear, to be retailed 
under a brand name has given rise to some 
interesting discussion and speculation as 
to its ultimate merchandising develop- 
ment. The method employed in group 
buying under a brand name is funda- 
mentally the same in all groups and may 
be stated briefly as follows: 


Method of Group Buying 


Resident buyers, or “stylists,” are em- 
ployed by the groups of associated stores 
with the duty of studying the primary 
market, whether New York or Paris, 
and of selecting the newest in style crea- 
tions each month. For example, during 
the month of August the stylists select 
from the New York market from 50 to 
200 of the most suitable models shown 
by the garment manufacturers. These 
models are then sent to the headquarters 
of the group organization for a style 
show during the last week of August or 
the first of September, and there dis- 
played, usually on manikins, before all 
of the buyers of the organization. The 
procedure in selecting from these models 
is to have the buyers vote as the num- 
bers are shown. The number of models 
selected to be sold under the brand name 
varies with the different groups, the time 
of year, and the merchandise offered. In 
one group four dresses are selected to be 
illustrated and advertised in national style 
Magazines and as many as 14 supple- 
mentary numbers are chosen to be sold 
under the brand name, but not to be 
given national advertising. In so far as 
possible, the final selection of the num- 
bers is made by a majority vote of the 
buyers of all stores of the group supple- 
mented by the advice of the style com- 
mittees. 
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The models are selected on the first 
of the month for delivery the first of the 
following month. For example, the 
“stylists” select during August the 
models which are to be submitted by 
manufacturers for the show the last week 
of August. The models selected at the 
showing are to be delivered to the store 
about October first and are advertised in 
the national style magazines about Octo- 
ber 15. In most groups the branded 
name is used only on dresses, coats and 
suits, but in some instances the name is 
given to coats, suits, dresses, junior wear, 
millinery, and hosiery ; in fact, it is regis- 
tered to cover all items of women’s and 
juniors’ apparel. The price lines in 
which merchandise is bought and sold by 
the retailers are definitely fixed so that 
the competition of the manufacturers is 
to produce the best possible dress for the 
fixed price rather than to give a price on 
a model. 

The group buying of ready-to-wear is 
an attempt on the part of retailers to 
pool their purchases so as to increase the 
volume and thereby reduce the cost of 
individual models. As a corollary to 
this, there is a monthly pooling of indi- 
vidual experiences and ideas in the de- 
termination and selection of models to 
be featured under a brand name. 


Value of Brand Name 


For the purpose of merchandising, the 
value of a brand name depends directly 
on the uniformity with which the stand- 
ard of the product that bears its name 
is maintained. When customers can de- 
pend upon a particular name as always 
signifying the same quality, their confi- 
dence is increased and their sales resist- 
ance decreased. Since the ultimate pres- 
tige of a brand name depends upon the 
authenticity of the style supported by a 
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reasonable standard of material and 
workmanship, the first requisite in the 
choice of the models to be sold under the 
brand name is the whole-hearted co- 
operation of dependable manufacturers 
so that the brand name will be protected 
in production. In a recent advertise- 
ment of a men’s clothing store in New 
York City this was emphasized in the 
statement: “As makers of the clothing 
we sell, we are responsible for their 
character, and we assume responsibility 
for the character of the shoes, hats and 
haberdashery made for us by other manu- 
facturers, for we pick every maker by 
character test.” 

It might appear from this line of rea- 
soning that a manufacturer who sells 
women’s ready-to-wear under his own 
brand name is in an advantageous posi- 
tion. Although he can more easily pro- 
tect the quality of his production, he 
cannot so readily insure that his styles 
are authentic. Even the best producers 
of styles have their poor numbers. It 
is in the selection by a group of buyers 
each month from the best productions 


- that an authentic style is most uniformly 


maintained under a brand name. 

A second consideration is that the num- 
ber of models selected to be sold under the 
brand name must be limited if uniform 
authenticity of style is to be insured. This 
applies not only to the number of models 
selected in each line, but to the number 
of lines sold under the blanket brand 
name. Although there are certain ad- 
vantages in using the branded name for 
many models or many different lines, the 
difficulty of governing quality of produc- 
tion increases. If the quality of any 
article to which the blanket trade-mark 
is applied falls below the standard that 
has been set for other products in the 
entire group, the entire line is injured. 
The brand name may mean dependable 
style in dresses at $39.50 and yet not 
carry over a very close association in 
hosiery. On the other hand the difficulty 
of maintaining satisfactory service in hos- 
iery may detract materially from the 
prestige of dresses. Should a store risk 
the prestige of its brand name on a two- 


dollar transaction, especially when on 
such a transaction satisfaction is even 


more difficult to maintain? 


Meaning of Brand in Ready-to-Wear 
For those who consider that a brand 7 


name can be applied only to staple prod- 
ucts in which tangible standards of in- 
gredients, measurements or quality may 
be affixed, it should be clearly pointed 


out that a brand in women’s ready-to- 


wear as a general rule means depend- 


ability of style, with workmanship and 
material playing only complementary 
parts to insure this standard. In other 
words, Barbara Lee or Madelon as trade 
names mean a dress for $39.50 which 
has style, rather than a dress containing 


a certain percentage of wool or of cer- 


tain measurements. Dependability of 


style at a low price is just as much of a 
standard as a fixed standard of ingre- 
dients. A brand name meaning depend- | 
able current mode is just as valuable as 


a brand name insuring durability or 
sanitation, 


With every brand name there must be 
associated an idea which may be dura- 


bility, sanitation, comfort, or style with 
other qualities implied. Inasmuch as the 
idea of style is to a large degree the 
buying motive in women’s ready-to-wear, 


the brand name should suggest and pro- 
tect this buying motive. There should 
result from group buying more scientific 


and careful buying methods because of 


the necessity for buyers to buy for a rea- 


son rather than because of emotion. 
Whereas a few experienced buyers may 
have their individuality disturbed, the 
average buyer is helped by the operation 
of the whole unit and, by conferring 
with other buyers, her losses are largely 
reduced. 

It would seem, therefore, that a group 
of stores by systematic and thorough in 
spection of the market and by group 
selection of the current mode could bet- 
ter insure a dependable standard of style 
than could the individual buyer of 4 
department or an individual manufac 
turer. In the final analysis, a ready-te 
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wear department can only succeed by in- 
stilling in the minds of its clientele the 
idea of dependability or authenticity of 
style at a reasonable price, whether this 
idea be branded and protected by a 
group of stores or unbranded and pro- 
tected by individual buyers. 


Policy of Group Buying Associations 


One of the chief arguments presented 
in opposition to the policy of merchan- 
dising ready-to-wear under a brand name 
is that style cannot be standardized and 
produced en masse—that the style means 
individuality and by its inherent nature 
defeats the practice of production in 
quantity. It should be noted, however, 
that the fact that a new number is chosen 
each month clearly indicates that there 
is no attempt on the part of group pur- 
chasers to standardize style, but rather 
to choose from the primary market that 
which best represents authentic styles and 
then attempt to decrease the cost of pro- 
ducing the models by giving a larger 
order than would be given by the stores 
individually. This is very concretely 
expressed in the general policy of Made- 
lon Modes, Inc., as follows: 


“To accord to concerns offering mer- 
chandise to this group or extending a co- 
operative arrangement the careful and 
courteous consideration to which they 
are entitled. 

“To eliminate any unnecessary items 
of cost, consistent with the set standard 
below which no merchandise shall bear 
the trade-mark. 

“To produce the trade-marked mer- 
chandise in active co-operation with 
manufacturers and all makers or repre- 
sentatives of makers of all materials 
used in the trade-marked merchandise. 

“To maintain a world-wide open 

purchasing market. 
: “To require all concerns with which 
it or its agent does business to offer mer- 
chandise to the group on a profit-bearing 
basis to such concerns. 

“To utilize the full prestige and 
power of the associated stores’ market 
wisely. 


“To keep faith always and to re- 
ligiously require this of others. 

“Style shall always be paramount and 
the keystone of the structure. The 
watchwords in the building of the struc- 
ture shall be: QUALITY OF MA- 
TERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP 
WITH THE LOWEST POSSIBLE 
PRICES CONSISTENT WITH 
THE STANDARD OF THE 
TRADE-MARKED MERCHAN- 
DISE. 

“To fully and properly acquaint the 
readers of those national publications 
selected from time to time by the ad- 
ertising committee with the desirability 
of the trade-marked merchandise in a 
way calculated to permanently enhance 
the value of the trade-mark and thus to 
widen the demand for the product. 

“To develop ways and means of re- 
ceiving full benefit from the talent in 
the stores, and of the corporation stock- 
holders in the advancement of the in- 
terest of the corporation, and thus to 
advance the effectiveness of its work to 
each of the stores. 

“To require of its officers and other 
representatives the dignity, intelligence 
and industry consistent with the aggre- 
gate standing of the associated stores, 
and the confidence reposed in the stores 
in their respective communities.” 

Group Buying in Formative Stage 

The differences of opinion which exist 
between retailers and manufacturers 
have caused comment, threats and, in 
some instances, the formal adoptions of 
agreements by groups of manufacturers 
not to submit samples to group buying 
offices. These may be considered as the 
earmarks of adjustments which must b: 
made in any new merchandising practice. 
They do not indicate that group buying 
of style merchandise is economically un- 
sound, but rather that it is still in the 
formative stage and chat certain practices 
must be eliminated and others substituted. 
In other words, the friction which in 
some cases now exists between the re- 
tailer and the manufacturer is the result 
of wrong procedure rather than wrong 
principle, 
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If the practice is to succeed it must be 
mutually advantageous to the manufac- 
turer, the retailer, and the consumer. 
Decreased prices to the consumer for 
style merchandise must be economically 
justified and not simply the passing on 
of actual decreases in the profits of the 
manufacturers. 

Group buying of style merchandise to 
be sold under a brand name appears to 
be sound in principle and to be in line 


with the present tendencies in distribu- — 
tion—volume buying with consequent — 
reduced prices because of real economies. 
Its general adoption by stores will de- 
pend entirely upon the adoption of cor- 
rect procedure and the elimination of un- 
economic and unethical practices. 

(The larger subject of group buying, 
of which this study is only a part, will 
be considered in the January number of 
THE JouRNAL OF RETAILING. ) 


Advertising and Commercial Art 


The Fssentials of Window Display 
for the Small Store 


CLARENCE H. SPRAGUE 


HE most productive advertising 

medium for the retailer is his store 
window. About 15 per cent of our 
dealers realize this, the rest do not. 
Imagine a merchant paying for advertis- 
ing space in a newspaper and filling that 
space with the commonplace unimpor- 
tant statements. Yet we have merchants 
paying rent, high rent, and filling their 
windows with merchandise which has 
little or no interest to anyone but them- 
selves. As in all advertising, we must 
approach the customer from his view- 
point rather than from our own. What 
he wants to know is of first importance, 
what the merchant wants to say is of 
comparatively little importance. 

What is more disheartening than to 
spend a long night dressing a window 
and the next day to find that you have 
- done nothing to attract the roving eyes of 
those who pass your store? All the laws 
of balance and arrangement fall down if 
you have failed to evaluate correctly the 
needs of the moment of your prospective 
customers. 


Gaining Attention 
There is no trick to getting and to 


holding attention within your window; 
nor is it a matter of elaborate and expen- 


sive equipment, although modern equip- 
ment and the willingness to keep the 
equipment up to date is a distinguishing 
mark of the progressive storekeeper. The 
antique dealer and the old bookshop man 
may still use old equipment but the glass 
shelves and counters have an appeal 
which the customer today cannot resist. 

The customer’s first impression comes 
from the store window. Unconsciously, 
when he views the window he estimates 
the quality of merchandise you sell and 
the type of service you render. First 
impressions are lasting impressions, and 
a dusty window and dustier merchandise 
may not repulse him completely, but it 
will set up a resistance which lessens the 
value of the salesman’s word. Have you 
ever noticed motorists giving a town “the 
once over?” Did you ever notice the type 
of windows that stops them? Was ever 
a gloomy uninteresting window chosen in 
preference to a bright cheerful display? 
Consciously or unconsciously, passersby 
are continually receiving suggestions 
which register and create permanent im- 
pressions. Perhaps it might be correct to 
say that the store-front with the store 
window is the real trade-mark of the mer- 
chart. It is your desire that the trade- 
mark impression register with sufficient 
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vividness to cause the customer whenever 
he desires to make a purchase in your 
line to recali your store. Certainly, you 
want him to remember your store rather 
than that of your competitor. The quali- 
ties that distinguish a perfect trade iden- 
tity are: first, character; second, distinc- 
tiveness; third, individuality. Of course 
you have heard of the abstract terms be- 
fore, but it may pay to analyze them. If 
your store-front is one that the neighbor- 
hood is proud of, if your displays carry 
more than just sales interest, if your 
color schemes show exceptionally good 
taste, if your fixtures and fittings lack 
clumsiness and are kept bright; if, in fact 
your store is a monument on Main Street 
to progressive merchandising, you may 
be said to have developed character. 

You have heard people question “How 
does that concern manage to stay in 
business?” It is possible to have a wrong 
type of character and to be known as 
backward in your business methods. Just 
as in the first instance, customers take 
pride in merchandise purchased from the 
progressive merchant, so in the second 
instance, the customer will apologize for 
his purchase in the backward store. It 
doesn’t take many apologies to close the 
store and put the “to let” sign on the 
door. 

Distinctiveness 

The second quality is no less important 
than the first. Merely being clean and 
bright is not enough. Your competitor 
may have windows constructed just as 
yours are. He may keep them just as 
clean, and may copy your displays. It is 
essential that you differentiate your store 
so that the customer will never for a 
moment fail to recall your store, the 
store where you have succeeded in pleas- 
ing him. It is the claim of one retail 
hatter in New York that other hatters 
are continually copying his window lay- 
outs. Perhaps this is so, or perhaps it is 
imagination on the part of the display 
manager. Certainly, it is most unfair, 
if it is true. Nevertheless, in the trade 
the complaining display manager has 
made himself pre-eminent. His efforts 
to keep his store distinct from competi- 


tors have forced him to out-distance them 
in such a masterly way that they are fast 
falling behind. Distinctiveness, then, is 
that quality which separates in the cus- 
tomer’s mind your store window from 
other competing store windows. Cus- 
tomer buying habits include “buying 
where they feel at home,” and that home- 
like attitude is not all a matter of sales- 
manship. 
Individuality 

Perhaps, no term is more hackneyed 
and is more. often repeated than the 
term “individuality.” Everybody, every- 
where is preaching individuality. How 
does this apply to the store windows? 
True, others will copy your displays, 
your methods of placing your fixtures, 
and they will use the same types of ac- 
cessory materials that you use. You can 
establish your individuality in but one 
way—always keep one jump ahead of 
others. It means much hard work and 
harder thinking and planning, but in the 
end your customers will realize that you 
are the leader. After you have estab- 
lished a leadership you can take your 
mind off your competitors and customer 
response will follow naturally. 

Trade papers are continually giving 
hints on buying habits, or strictly speak- 
ing customer psychology. Customers 
divide into groups in a variety of ways. 
Neighborhoods have their types and one 
of the mistakes that the window display 
man often makes is to install a window 
on Third avenue that would have a 
strong appeal on Fifth avenue. Fifth 
avenue must be “intrigued.” Third ave- 
nue must be “shown.” The neighborhood 
viewpoint is of fundamental importance, 
but whether on Third avenue or Fifth 
avenue you will always find two types, 
those who have imagination and those 
who lack it. 

In the first instance, it is possible to 
suggest a great deal with very little ac- 
cessory material. In the other instance, 
it may be necessary to state your message 
with elaborate fittings. In any instance, 
the windows should be so arranged that 
the person’s imagination can carry the 
story back of the display in beyond the 
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window into - store and into the home. 
In the second instance, it may be neces- 
ary to arrange merchandise with attempt 
at complex explanation. In this last in- 
stance suggestion would have little ef- 
fect on the customer, definiteness is 
needed. The ideal is to include in your 
display both definiteness and suggestion. 
No matter how artistic your window, it 
is well to ask: “Am I reaching those who 
must have a complete story of the mer- 
chandise, and am I doing it without of- 
fending the intelligence of those who have 
sufficient imagination to make their own 
adjustments?” Some folks are swayed 
by their emotions even at the time of pur- 
chase, while others never forget to reason. 


Planning Window Arrangement 


If you have identified your store and 
you know your customers, it is necessary 
to have some established method in the 
planning of window arrangements, a 
method which will insure a bright new 
interesting display every time the window 
is changed. The display is confined with- 
in an architectural hollow space, and the 
architect’s method of procedure may be 
followed in filling that space. The 
architect’s steps are three: first, idea; 
second, presentation; and third, plan. 
Admitting that artistic arrangement 
alone, no matter how unified, may be 
dead, it is easy to understand that arrange- 
ment around an idea may be very much 


alive. Featuring one thought, and avoid- 
ing the use of unrelated material are the — 
surest ways of building ideas into your 
window. The idea may revolve around 
a fashionable color, a new texture, a 
seasonal item. It may be as definite as a 
“Fourth of July display” or as abstract — 
as an idea expressing “daintiness.” Ex- — 
press, if possible, the thrill the customer — 
may feel in possessing the goods. : 

The second step is a merchandising — 
problem. 

The presentation or “setting” should 
not be left to chance, but a list made of — 
all the possible and appropriate ways of — 
presenting the merchandise and the one — 
setting selected which will have the 
highest interest at the moment. Disre- — 
gard all the “stunts” you have done in — 
the past, and arrange the display without 
reference to any other window you have | 
dressed. Use the advantage of what the — 
artist calls “a fresh eye.” 

The last principle is plan, actually ar- — 
ranging of the goods in the window. — 
The idea gives the keynote, the presenta- 
tion dramatizes the idea, and the plan 
visualizes the dramatization. Forget all 
your laws of arrangement, tell the story 
and after you have satisfied yourself that 
the correct impression has been created, 
check up the window with your laws of 
balance and emphasize the inter-relation- 
ship of the merchandise elements. 


Advertising to Buyers 

A survey made by the merchandise 
manager of a Buffalo department store 
reveals that more than 50 per cent of the 
circulars and direct mail advertising re- 
ceived by buyers and department man- 
agers for retail stores is tossed into the 
waste basket without even being read, 
while 40 per cent is merely scanned and 
then thrown away. Only 10 per cent 
is kept on the desk for future reference. 
It was found that the buyers are in- 
terested only in brief announcements of 
special offerings where prices are listed, 
new merchandise of a novelty character 
and advance announcements of the open- 
ing of new lines. 


World Output of Rayon 
With an ever-increasing demand as 
the textile industry finds new uses for it, 
the world production of rayon soon will 

exceed the world production of silk. 

The world production of this new 
material has increased from an estimated 
total of 28,850,000 pounds in 1913 to 
approximately 81,000,000 pounds in 
1922, and to more than 100,000,000 
pounds in 1923. Comparing this with — 
the output of raw or reeled silk, estima- 
ted to have been about 110,000,000 
pounds i in the silk crop year 1923-1924, — 
it becomes apparent with what rapidity 
artificial silk production is oni 
that of natural silk. 
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Personnel 


The Spirit of an Organization 


M. R. Spicer 


HILE it is universally conceded 

that the function of business is to 
provide for our material needs, it is also 
true that we can provide for these needs 
and still grow spiritually. Most people 
recognize that there is an increasing’ con- 
viction that business as an institution 
should serve the common good as well as 
bring financial return to its promoters. 
This conviction should inspire business 
men to give of their best to business for 
the sake of the common good. 


High Moral Values in Business 


This increasing recognition of high 
moral values in commercial life, which 
might properly be called “The spiritual 
development in business,” leads to truth- 
fulness of statement, integrity in repre- 
sentation, and fair dealing with employ- 
ees and the public. Such ideals as these 
are not impractical or chimerical and 
when faithfully followed by business ex- 
ecutives instill in their c*ganizations an 
atmosphere of fair dealing, kindly con- 
sideration, earnestness of purpose, and 
unflagging interest, which carries far 
along the road to success. 

When we apply this principle to the 
retail store we are able to see the most 
concrete application of these higher ideals 
of service in business because of the more 
direct and more numerous contacts with 
people which such a store has. The 
spirit of service engendered in such an 
organization finds opportunity for ex- 
pression to its entire clientele, and 
through that, far beyond its area of direct 
influence. 

The spirit or atmosphere of any organ- 
ization, intangible though it is, can be 
felt on almost the first contact with the 
organization, and the building up of an 
atmosphere which will correctly express 
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the organization spirit receives careful 
consideration from thoughtful executives. 


Code of Ethical Procedure 


To accomplish this end a code of 
procedure may be outlined which em- 
phasizes accuracy, truthfulness, human- 
ity, fair play, kindness, courtesy, good 
manners, friendliness to all, and the great 
truth that in being members of the organ- 
ization the entire force are members one 
of another. 

The individual who works in an or- 
ganization where accuracy of statement 
regarding merchandise as presented to 
the customer is insisted upon gains con- 
fidence in his employer and in himself, 
and acquires the habit of speaking earn- 
estly, convincingly, and without fear. 
Where strict regard for the truth in ad- 
vertising supplements this, there is ad- 
ditional strength supplied. Members of 
such an organization gain in self respect 
and in respect for their employers. 

One of the strongest elements in creat- 
ing an atmosphere of loyalty and con- 
fidence is “humanity,” recognition of the 
fact that every member of the organ- 
ization has his own individual person- 
ality, his own desires and aspirations for 
himself and his family, and his own in- 
terests. When he rejoices, his em- 
ployers and his associates share his joy 
and when he is called upon to go through 
sorrow, they bear it with him. 

As an example of the extent to which 
this consideration is carried, firms have 
retained on their pay rolls for months, 
and sometimes for years, employees suf- 
fering from protracted or chronic illness. 
In some cases doctor’s bills have been 
paid, in others funeral expenses have been 
met, and widows left -vith small chil- 
dren have received for some time the 
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salaries the husbands would have been 
paid. Such generosity, while enlarging the 
vision of the employer, reflects in the 
attitude of the employees toward their 
work and toward each other, in addition 
to relieving the anxiety of the recipient. 
This type of humanity pays rich divi- 
dends in spiritual growth as well as in 
material gain. 

Next to humanity an important factor 
in creating and maintaining the right 
spirit is fair play. This is practiced in 
relations with customers and with com- 
petitors by refusing to use underhand 
methods in dealing with them. Employ- 
ees who are taught to deal fairly in out- 
side relations react readily to fair treat- 
ment of themselves. Under this head 
the matter of fair salaries for work done 
receives attention. In addition to this 
many firms have adopted with most sat- 
isfactory results various profit sharing or 
bonus plans, group insurance, and pen- 
sion systems. 

Good manners and friendliness are the 
direct outcome of kindness and courtesy 
and the organization which insists that 
each employee treat every other one as he 
would like to be treated has done more to 
establish discipline and build up a proper 
spirit than any number of hard and fast 
rules could ever accomplish. How often 
is the atmosphere of a department or 
section destroyed for the day, or per- 
haps longer, by an unkind criticism, an 
undeserved reprimand, or a sharp rebuke, 
administered in the early morning or in 
the heat of temper, when a kindly, cour- 
teous admonition, quietly given, would 


have accomplished far better results from 
every point of view. 

Friendliness is a great asset whether — 
expressed upward or downward in the — 
ranking scale. When shown by execu- 
tives downward it reflects in every direc- 
tion in greatly increased volume, and itis — 
certainly worth while to make the at- © 
mosphere in which people spend so many 
of their waking hours pleasant and com- — 
fortable. Aside from the greater com- 
fort of it, far better service is rendered 
under such conditions. 

Co-operation 

By the continued emphasis of such 
principles of living and working, in a 
group of employees, there is built up the 
feeling of inter-dependence; the recog- 
nition of the fact that working together 
in harmony produces the most favorable — 
results for all, and that what is best for 
the group is best for the individual ; and 
the converse of this should also be rec- 
ognized that what is best for the individ- 
ual is in the end best for the organization. 

Let us even extend this to the former — 
employee. Having been trained in such 
an atmosphere, in his new surroundings — 
he will remain a friend and well-wisher 
and will become an efficient advertiser 
of the institution which has benefited 
him and for which he has respect. 

After all, isn’t the object of work to 
make life pleasant, profitable and pro- 
gressive and isn’t it reasonable to assume 
that people who live in and reflect an 
atmosphere of kindness and fair dealing 
will attain higher ideals and thereby add 
their bit to the general uplift ? 


Theses 


The theses written last spring by the 
candidates for degrees in the School of 
Retailing were of particularly high rank. 

all make valuable contributions to 
the field and reviews will appear in a 
later issue of the JouRNAL oF RETAIL- 
1nG. The subjects and authors follow: 


The Art of Management of Sales- 
people—Isabel L. Barnum. 


The Salaried Resident Buying Office 
—Ted Clodius. 

The Place of Retailing in the Public 
Schools—Jessie I. Graham. 

Department Store Opportunities for 
Juniors—Sybil Smith. 

The Organization and Management 
of a Chain of Jewelry Stores—Kyung 
Shien Sung. 
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Eta Mu Pi Fraternity 


TA MU PI is the only honorary 
fraternity in the field of retailing. 
It was organized in 1922 by the students 
of the New York University School of 
Retailing. The Greek letters stand for 
Ethics, Science and Retailing. The fra- 
ternity has for its purpose the promotion 
of ethical standards in retailing by dili- 
gent study of and application to the 
problems in the profession. 


New Members 


Three outstanding store executives 
were recently initiated as honorary 
members of Eta Mu Pi. They are: 
Mrs, Elizabeth Ainsworth, Personnel 
Director, A. I. Namm & Son; Mr. Eu- 
gene Beaupre, Retail Sales Counselor of 
the New York Evening Journal; Mr. 
John Mench, Merchandise Manager, 
Abraham & Straus, Inc. 


Officers 


The officers of Eta Mu Pi for the year 
1925-26 were elected at a recent meet- 
ing of the active members. Mr. Edmund 
Keating was elected President; Mr. Sid- 
ney Raphael, Vice-President, and Miss 
Edith Lieb, Secretary and Treasurer. 

The first activity of the year was an 
entertainment given by the fraternity 
members to the members of the day di- 
vision. The purpose of this was to pro- 
mote interest and good fellowship be- 
tween the present members and those 
students who will be eligible for mem- 
bership in February. 


Recent Promotions 


Mr. Merrill J. Brockbank, ’24, is 
assistant to the general manager of the 
_— Strauss & Sons Co., Louisville, 

Mr. Ted Clodious, ’25, and Mr. 
Harold Stiebel, certificate ’25, are assist- 
ing in the merchandise offices of Abraham 
& Straus, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Samuel Fosdick, ex. ’23, is now in 
charge of advertising in the household 
iurnishings departments of Frederick 
& Nelson, Inc., Seattle, Washington. 
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He is also editor of the store’s house 
organ. Formerly, he was with the M. 
Seller Co., of Spokane, Washington. 

Miss Jessie Graham, certificate ’25, 
has finished her course in the School of 
Retailing and has returned to Omaha, 
Nebraska, to resume her position as 
teacher of vocational selling. 

Miss Hazel Groff, ex. ’23, has 
accepted the position of personnel co- 


- ordinator with the Stix, Baer and Fuller 


Dry Goods Company of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. William Gunderson, ’24, has been 
nade head of the order department of 
the Associated Merchandising Corpora- 
tion, 

Mr. Newton Hale, ex. ’26, has re- 
turned with his family to San Francisco. 
He is assisting in merchandise control in 
the merchandise office of Hale Brothers, 
Inc. Mr. Marshall Fisher has a similar 
position in the Hale Brothers’ Sacra- 
mento store. 

Miss Florence Hayford, ex. ’24, is 
buyer of dresses with the Syndicate 
Trading Company, resident buyers. 

Miss Mary John, ’23, is now person- 
nel director of the Hecht Company, 
Washington, D. C. 

Miss Bertha Korbholz, ex. ’23, has 
accepted the position of stylist for coats 
and dresses and promoter of the Carolyn 
dress with Kirby, Block and Fischer, 
Inc., resident buyers. She was formerly 
buyer of dresses for the Retail Research 
Association. 

Mr. Ashley Leavitt, ex.’ ’23, has been 
placed in charge of slow-moving mer- 
chandise in A. I. Namm & Son, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. His former position as head 
of the systems department has been filled 
by Mr. Lawrence Thomson, ex. ’25, 
who is assisted by Mr. Frederic Kruse, 
ex. ’26. 

Mr. Y. Lewis Mason has received his 
M. C. S. degree and is about to return 
to China to enter the chain store field. 

Miss Mildred Peery, certificate ’25, 
is in the training department of James 
McCreery & Co., New York. 
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School of Retailing Notes 


Day Division 
Ten courses are being offered in the 
Day Division of the School of Retailing. 
Two of these are being presented for the 
first time. They are “Retail Store Pub- 


licity” by Mr. Fri, and “Business 
Standards,” by Mr. Wingate. 
Night Division 


Sixteen courses are given in the Night 
Division. They include two new ones: 

“Merchandising Women’s Ready-to- 
Wear,” composed of a series of lectures 
by merchandise managers, and 

“Seminar in Merchandising Prob- 
lems,” conducted by Mr. Fri. 

A division of the course “Elements of 
Retail Buying” is being given by Mr. 
Wingate at Abraham & Straus, Inc., 
Brooklyn, to a group of about 25 assis- 
tant buyers and heads of stock. 


Board of Trustees 


Two changes have occurred in the 
Board of Trustees of the School of Re- 
tailing. Mr. Franklin Simon, president 
of Franklin Simon & Company, and Mr. 
Albert J. Jennings, president of Hahne 
& Company, Newark, New Jersey, have 
been elected members of the board for 
three years. They replace Mr. Clarkson 
Cowl, president of James A. Hearn & 
Son, and Mr. George A. Hill, of L. S. 
Plaut & Company, Newark, whose terms 
have expired. 

The members of the board are now: 

Percy S. Straus, Vice-President, R. H. 
Macy & Co., Inc. 

Samuel W. Reyburn, President, Lord 
& Taylor. 

Franklin Simon, President, Franklin 
Simon & Co. 

Hiram Bloomingdale, Secretary, 
Bloomingdale Brothers 

Edward C. Blum, 
Abraham & Straus, Inc. 

Albert J. Jennings, President, Hahne 
& Company 

Executive Secretary, Austin §. Don- 
aldson, Assistant General Manager, R, 
H. Macy & Co., Inc. 


Vice-President, 


Research Fellowships 

The School of Retailing Fellowships 
for the year 1925-26 of $650.00 each 
have been awarded to Miss Minnie Lan- 
dau, A. B. of Louisville, Ky., and Mr. 
Sidney Raphael, B. S. of New Britain, 
Conneticut. 

The Franklin Simon Fellowship of 
$650.00 has been renewed by Mr. 
Franklin Simon, and this year has been | 
awarded to Mr. Wylie Wilkinson, B. 
A. of Galt, Ontario. ( 


Faculty Notes 

Two members of the faculty of the 
School of Retailing have received pro- 
motions since the summer session. Mr. 
Fri has the rank of Associate Professor 
of Merchandising, and Mr. Wingate is 
Assistant Professor of Merchandising. 

Mr. Wingate recently addressed the 
merchandise superintendents of the 
United Fruit Company at their conven- 
tion on the subject of “The Danger 
Point in Turnover.” 

Dr. Brisco has been busy outside giv- 
ing talks on various subjects both in New 
York and in other cities. Before the 
Southern Merchants’ Association he 
spoke on “Modern Retailing Methods” 
and “Reducing Costs in a Store doing 
under $150,000 in Sales Volume.” Ata 
meeting of the Yorkville Chamber 2f 
Commerce, Dr. Brisco was the special 
speaker on “The Merchant in his Com- 
munity.” At the University of Cincin- 
nati, he gave a talk on “Problems of the 
Retail Merchant,” and at Perth Amboy, 
N. J., he addressed the employees of 
Reynolds Bros. on ‘‘What makes a suc- 
cessful salesperson ?” 

On Monday, June 22, Miss Isabel 
Barnum, ’25, was married to Mr. John 
Wingate. Mrs. Wingate has been ap- 
pointed to the position of part-time in- 
structor in the School of Retailing. She 
is teaching the course in ‘‘Personnel Re- 
lations.” 

In August, a son was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. James L. Fri. He has been chris- 
tened James L. Fri, Jr. 
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